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READING. 


A history of Reading, as it has been taught in our Common 
Schools, would be interesting, and would, perhaps, account for 
the fact, that the number of good readers has always been ex- 
ceedingly small. It matters not where we look for them, whether 
in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the professor’s chair, the result is 
the same. Our clergymen read the scriptures worse than school 
boys do their text books, as if they supposed the Word of God 
would commend itself to men without the aid of human eloquence 
or rhetorical skill. The lawyer has little to read but law-books or 
authorities, and as there is little variety in such compositions, he 
is generally so bad a reader as to warrant the remark lately made 
by a distinguished scholar, himself a lawyer, that of 700 lawyers 
with whom he was acquainted, not one was a good reader. As to 
the thousand professors in our Colleges, and Theological and 
Scientific Institutions, it rarely happens that any one of them is 
distinguished as a reader. If the matter did not command atten- 
tion in spite of the manner, their performances would be intoler- 
able. We do not know how it was with the preachers and litera- 
ry men of our country in its early days, but the probability is, 
that the reading was much worse then than now, for less attention 
was paid to reading in the common schools, and reading, as an 
art, will never be neglected in the schools if there is any taste for 
good reading, or any skill in those who lead the community. 
There was no proper reading book in the schools until after the 
Revolution. ‘The Bible or Psalter with the New-England Primer, 
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and the few lessons that were thrust into Spelling Books, fur- 
nished all the materials for reading, and these were not read with 
any care or discretion. If we were allowed but one book from 
which to teach reading, we do not hesitate to say that we should 
prefer the Bible, but it would not be the entire Bible, for a selec- 
tion is better than the whole, when the object is to teach reading 
as an art, and this is the true object of teaching reading in 
schools. We know of no greater mistake than that of supposing 
that all text books for schools should be useful books, devoted to 
science, art, agriculture, manufactures, &c., and calculated to 
stock the mind with substantial knowledge. In our opinion, the 
school-books should introduce as many pieces that inculcate useful 
knowledge, as may be, but this should be a secondary concern, 
the main object being the improvement of the voice by practice 
in every possible variety of reading, and what are called useful 
books afford no opportunity for any such practice. Indeed, if 
you will show us a teacher or a Committee-man who would use 
such books, we will show you a hum-drum reader, one who knows 
nothing of the art, or of the proper materials for teaching it. ~ 
The fireside is the place for useful reading and the district libra- 
ry, not the text book, should supply the materials. 

It is difficult to account for the low state of this beautiful ac- 
complishment among us. There isa notion that any body can 
learn to read, while few can learn to sing. This notion, no doubt, 
has led those who have managed the schools of New-England, 
always to require reading while nothing was said of singing, until 
within a few years. The public are beginning to see, however, 
that the notion even in regard to singing, is an error; but, if this 
delightful art is to be taught in our schools, it is to be hoped that, 
after two centuries of practice, our children will sing better, than, 
with all our practice, we are able to read. 

The great trouble is, no doubt, that our teachers are not good 
readers. We never met with more than half a dozen who had 
any pretensions to be good readers, and how some, whom we have 
heard attempt to read, ever passed the ordeal of an examination 
is unaccountable on any other supposition than that the examin- 
ing committee were clergymen, or lawyers, or professors, or some 
such thing. We have heard thousands of teachers read at Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, and we have found very few who did not, by their 
manner, betray their unacquaintance with the exercise, and the 
want of good models when acquiring their education at school or 
at college. 

We say their want of good models, for it is one of our heresies 
to believe that children can only be taught to read by imitation. 
They care not for rules, they always disregard them, but if they 
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are made to understand what they are to read, and hear it read 
naturally and effectively, they will not often fail to imitate the 
example successfully. It is not the knowledge of rules, but the 
understanding of the sentiment that will make them read natur- 
ally. It may be otherwise with adults; they may, possibly, 
study rules, and read correctly by their aid, but we believe they 
will be profited more by a few attempts to imitate a good reader, 
than by all the rule-practice they can find time for. We have 
known excellent readers, who professed to teach by rule, and 
really supposed that the rules did the business; but, on inquiry, 
we have generally found that the reading or recitations, which 
were occasionally given, not so much to illustrate the rules as to 
relieve the tedium produced by endeavoring to explain or enforce 
them, did all the good that was done, and the teachers were 
deceived. We have had some practice in the teaching of this 
art, and we had much deplorable experience in our endeavors to 
acquire what little skill we may have, and humble indeed are our 
attainments, but the conviction has been forced upon us, that the 
only effectual way for a teacher to teach children is to read to 
them, and with them, much and freely. He should first teach 
them to articulate the elementary sounds distinctly, and then he 
should let them read dialogues or colloquial pieces, until they 
have learned to inflect the voice easily and naturally. Some of 
the best readers we have ever known were those who never went 
to any school, but who had read story books at home to their par- 
ents and friends. The fact is, reading is most perfect when it 
most resembles speaking. The child speaks correctly, or, at least, 
naturally, until he is prevented by circumstances, around him, 
the most common of these unfavorable circumstances being, gen- 
erally, his going to school. All correct rules for reading must be 
founded on nature, and must have for their object the bringing 
back of such as have strayed from the simplicity of nature. 
Rules are as medicines to the diseased, that oftener kill than cure, 
while nature, if let alone, would be far more frequently success- 
ful. We have much more to say on this subject, but must defer 
our remarks to a future number. 





Voltaire’s definition of a physician is: ‘*An unfortunate gen- 
tleman, expected every day to perform a miracle; namely, to 
reconcile health with intemperance.” 





The tongue betrays the vacant mind, as the cracked dish is 
betrayed by its sound. 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 


Some of our subscribers, whose opinions are entitled to much 
respect, have asked us why we have said so little about Phonog- 
raphy? In reply to their question, we may say, that we have 
been more anxious to reform the great system, of which the teach- 
ing of a particular branch is only a part, because we believe that, 
when there is a proper degree of vitality in the system, the reform 
proposed by Phonography must follow as a matter of course. We 
have endeavored to keep ourselves acquainted with the progress 
of this new method of writing and printing, but as no work on the 
subject has been sent to us for several years, and we have never 
been invited to witness any lessons or exhibitions of phonographic 
writing and reading in this quarter, our opportunities of examina- 
tion have been casual and unsatisfactory. Moreover, it is difficult 
to give an idea of any particular system of phonography, without 
types or characters, and our printer has none of these. We have 
examined various systems besides Pitman’s, and have always had 
serious doubts whether his selection of characters was the most 
judicious, besides not being sure that he has selected the true 
sounds, and always correctly represented them. 

We have carefully noticed the reports of scientific and other 
committees, in regard to the claims of Phonography, but we place 
little reliance upon such reports, for the exhibitions made before 
such committees are apt to strike forcibly and deceive the mem- 
bers, especially, if the majority of them are, as we suspect, quite 
inexpert readers, and unaccustomed to teach and articulate the 
elementary sounds. If any one of the gentlemen whose names 
have been published as acting on such committees, is an exception 
to this remark, we should be glad to have him pointed out, that 
we may do him justice. 

Again, we have serious doubts whether any fair comparison has 
ever been made between the reading of children taught phono- 
graphically and those taught in the common way. Every teacher 
knows the difference between teaching a new thing for the purpose 
of exhibition, and the teaching of an old thing without any such 
motive ; and how much depends upon the teachers and children se- 
lected! We have suspected that, when phonography becomes gene- 
ral, it will be badly taught as common reading is, and, therefore, 
the success of novelty over, old routine must be taken with some 
allowance. We may add, that we have never seen any exhibition of 
phonographic reading that we thought could not be equalled in the 
old way by a competent teacher with intelligent children. 

We bear our testimony to the irregular orthography of some 
English words, and long as anxiously as any one to see a phono- 
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graphic reform, but we do not think it fair to overstate the defects 
and deformities as many do, everlastingly lugging in the awkward 
combinations ough, augh, &c., as if half the language was made 
up of them. The truth is, that the elementary sounds of our lan- 
guage have been taught by incompetent persons ninety-nine times 
in a hundred, and, about as often, they have been taught from 
books without classification, where they are mixed up so as to per- 
plex the eye, and confuse the mind. Now, those who take the 
lead in the phonetic reform, are probably superior in this particular 
to common teachers; their pupils are, probably, compared with those 
of careless teachers; and, uniformly, children who are preparing 
for display, devote more time and stricter attention to the lesson 
than others do. It is no uncommon thing to see a writing master, 
on a novel plan, do more in ten lessons, to make a penman, than 
old fashioned teachers had done in ten years. 

The question with us never has been whether reform is needed, 
but whether the plan proposed is worthy of general adoption. We 
object to the written character as liable to frequent errors from 
the too great resemblance of the characters; and we object to the 
printed characters as inelegant, lacking simplicity, and as not 
including all the sounds or misrepresenting them. We have no 
pecuniary interest one way or the other in the question, and, 
probably, shall not be suspected (by readers of the Journal) of 
any conservatism in matters pertaining to education. 

We take this opportunity to say, that the most interesting ex- 
hibition of phonetic reading that we have ever witnessed, was at 
Windham, in Maine, where Dr. Pope, one of the society of Friends, 
had introduced phonography into a common District School, and, 
without interrupting the ordinary exercises, had caused the teacher 
to enliven them by occasional lessons in the new method. There 
was no bluster, no pretension about the thing; the children, some 
very young ones, articulated better than common children; were 
not drilled for the occasion; made blunders occasionally, and yet 
did so much credit to the teacher and the excellent Doctor, that, 
after the youngest child, about five years old, who had read with 
perfect unconcern before a Teachers’ Institute, uttered an excla- 
mation of delight as he saw something on the wall, we were in- 
duced to relate the anecdote of James Fifth, of Scotland, after- 
wards First of England, who, being trained by his tutors to recite 
an address to the Scottish Parliament, though only five years old, 
had no sooner ended, than, seeing a hole in the roof of the old 
Parliament building through which the light entered, he exclaimed, 
as if it were a part of his speech, ‘I see ane hole in this Parlia- 
ment!” So, we added, this little fellow, if he does not see a hole 
in the old Parliament (Parley-ment) of English Instruction, has 
made one that it will not be easy to close. 
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THE CHILD'S WAY TO HEAVEN. 


ANONYMOUS. 


os 


“ Oh! I am weary of earth,” said the child, 
As it gazed with tearful eye, 

On the snow white dove that it held in its hand, 
“ For whatever I love will die.” 


So the child came out of its little bower, 
It came and looked abroad, 

And it said, “I am going this very hour,— 
I am going to heaven and God.” 


There was a shining light where the sun had set, 
And red and purple too ; 

And it seemed as if earth and heaven met 
All around the distant blue. 


And the child looked out on the far, far west, 
And it saw a golden door, 

Where the evening sun had gone to rest, 
But a little while before. 


There was one bright streak on the cloud’s dark face, 
As if it had been riven; 

Said the child, “I will go to that very place, 
For it must be the gate of Heaven.” 


So away it went to follow the sun, 
But the heavens would not stay, 
For always the faster it tried to run, 

They seemed to go further away. 


Then the evening shades fell heavily, 
With night dews dark and damp ; 

And each little star on the dark blue sky 
Lit up its silvery lamp. 


A light wind wafted the fleecy clouds, 
And it seemed to the child, that the 

Were hurrying on to the west, while the stars 
Were going the other way. 


And the child called out, when it saw them stray, 
By the evening breezes driven, 

“ Little star, you are wandering out of the way, 
That is not the way to heaven.” 
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Then on it went, through the rough, waste lands, 
Where the tangled briars meet, 

Till the prickles scratched its dimpled hands, 

And wounded its little feet. 












It could not see before it well, 
And its limbs grew stiff and cold, 

And at last it cried, for it could not tell 

Its way in the open world. 







So the child knelt down on the damp, green sod, 
While it said its evening prayer, 

And it fell asleep as it thought of God, 

Who was listening to it there. 






A long, long sleep, — for they found it there, 
When the sun went down next day; 

And it looked like an angel, pale and fair, 
But its cheek was cold as dss 















OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 






The following extracts from letters lately received from sub- 
scribers, speak volumes for the condition of Journals and Teach- 
ers, and should awaken all who love our school system to the 
necessity of paying teachers and committees more generously, 
that they may be able to pay for the light they need, and to dis- 
tribute it without pecuniary loss. 










From a Female Teacher in N. H. 


“To the Editor ; 


Dear Srir,—I have now been a subscribér to the Journal two 
years, and have labored to secure the name of some one to fill my 
place, when I take my name from your list, but all seem to be 
sufficiently qualified for teaching, in their own estimation, without 
the aid of any educational Journal. ‘This ought not so to be. 
Our teachers take their parlor annuals and other light publications, 
and refuse to take what they most need. My present pecuniary 
circumstances forbid my depending any longer upon teaching for. 
a support, and I: reluctantly request that my name may be 
erased from the list of your subscribers. 


Yours, with respect, S. P.” 
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Our fair friend is right in every thing but withdrawing her 
name. We believe that the dollar spent for the Journal would 
produce all she needs, if the Journal be read and its counsels 
acted out. 


From a Teacher in New York State. 


‘Mr. Epitor, Srr,— Your Journal has come so irregularly of 
late, that I have concluded no longer to be a subscriber to it. 
Yours, &c., &c., J. G.” 


The subscriber who thus rebukes us, owes two years’ subscrip- 
tion, the subscription being payable annually, 7n advance! First, 
‘Pull out the beam, &c.”” We have repeatedly said that our occa- 
sional want of punctuality in issuing the Journal, arises from our 
necessary absence at Teachers’ Institutes, and the lack of income 
to enable us to provide an assistant editor. If the Journal 
were a mere newspaper or an almanac, we should expect complaints, 
but every thing in the Journal is as true now, as it was a year 
ago, and we go for eternal principles and not for those which 
change or die while expediency halts or the mail delays. 


From a Connecticut Teacher. 


“Mr. Editor : 
Dear Si1r,—I send you my dollar for the year 1852, because 
I do not mean ever to be in arrears to a Journal that yields no 
= to its editor and is endeavoring to benefit my profession. I 
ave urged many teachers to take an educational paper of some 
kind, and have induced a few to subscribe for your valuable Jour- 
nal, but most of them say “I can’t afford it.” I think some of 
them cannot because they smoke or ‘chew a certain filthy weed, 
which costs them as much as a dozen such papers; and besides, 
ee do not like to read a Journal that condemns their unclean 
it. 
Yours, respectfully, N. C.” 


We like the spirit of our friend, and have often noticed the 
inconsistency of teachers to which he refers. As long as we 
edit the Journal, we shall continue to assert that no person who 
uses tobacco habitually can be a whole teacher, for his example 
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will induce his pupils to do as he does, and it will nullify any 
advice he, or any one else, may give them in regard to abstaining 
from the nasty, useless, and penicious practice. 


From a Clergyman in Massachusetts. 


Dear S1r,—Although I need your Journal in the performance 
of my duties as a school committee man, I am constrained to say 
that I can no longer afford to pay for it. My salary is small, and 
my actual expenses as.a committee man, are not half paid by the 
town. We have no funds wherewith to purchase the necessary 
information, and, if other towns shave the matter of schools as 
closely as ours does, I do not wonder that the cause of popular 
education is not advancing. It does my heart good to see that 
you are not afraid to speak out on this subject, and I wish my 
experience taught me that you have any thing to expect for your 
independence but disregard and persecution. 

Yours, sincerely, &c.” 


We know fifty clergymen, who are on school committees, and 
situated just as our friend is, and, if we could afford it, we sheuld 
send the Journal gratis to every one of them. We tried once to 
induce our legislature to give a copy to every school committee, 
but the State was too poor to do this, unless we put the volumes 
so low as barely to cover the expense of manufacturing them. If, 
when we proposed to supply the towns, it was important that they 
should have the Journal, (and a legislative committee has more 
than once reported that it was important, ) it is much more important 
now that we are exposing the defects of our school system, and 
calling on the legislature, the towns, committees, parents, and 
teachers to act before all is lost. We know no way in which our 
rich merchants and capitalists can do more good with a small out- 
lay, than by enabling us to supply a hundred or two poor clergy- 
men with a copy of the Journal. In all such cases, we should 
make a very liberal allowance. 


From a Female Teacher in Maine. 


“Mr. F., Dear Srr,—I send you a dollar for my subscription 
next year, and will you excuse me if I offer a suggestion or two 
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in regard to the Journal? As far as my observation goes, your 
remarks upon our school system are just and necessary, and from 
my heart I thank you for your exertions to raise us teachers in 
the estimation of the public. I like the Dialogues that you give 
us from time to time, and have found much benefit by giving them 
to my pupils to read as a reward for good behaviour. I hope you 
will continue to write such for us; but let me inquire why you do 
not give us occasionally some arithmetical problems as other Jour- 
nals do. Do you not think them useful? Ido not wish to find 
fault, however, when there is so much that I heartily approve in the 
Journal. 
Yours, very respectfully, A. B. TZ.” 


We thank our young sister for her encouragement, and for her 
suggestions, for even the latter indicate some interest in the cause 
of education. We shall continue from time to time to give famil- 
iar dialogues or conversational tales, because-we believe that this 
kind of reading lessons is the most useful in the present state of 
our schools, and the school books used in our schools are more defi- 
cient in this sort of reading than in any other. As to the arithmet- 
ical problems, we frankly say, that we doubt whether they pay 
for the trouble they cause. Any well written essay, that elucidates 
any principle or any process of instruction, we shall gladly publish, 
but, as puzzling questions can be found in abundance in the thous- 
and arithmetics that abound, and as we believe that arithmetic 
has always absorbed too large a share of attention in our schools, 
we shall not at present make an arithmetic of the Journal. 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM versus FREE SCHOOLS. 


It may not be known to all our readers, that in Canada West, an 
attempt was made a few years ago to establish a system of Public 
Schools very much on the New England plan. Complete suc- 
cess seemed to have crowned the effort, and all was working well, 
when the curse which has impoverished Ireland, debased Italy, 
and uncivilized Spain, interfered, and is now threatening to defeat 


the blessed design. What has thus been attempted in Canada, 
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will be attempted here ; nay, has been attempted ; and, before we 
are aware of our danger, the death blow will be given to the 
system, which is the pride and glory of New-England. ‘The 
following extract is made from a letter of the correspondent of 
the New-York Tribune, dated 


Toronto, Dec. 2, 1851. 


‘The question of Sectarian Common Schools has- everywhere 
been raised into a distinct issue for the electors by the Roman 
Catholics. ‘They have succeeded in several instances in obtain- 
ing from candidates for Parliamentary honors the full extent of 
their demands, which they are now increasing. The manifestos 
of the Catholic Institutes, issued to the electors, now insist on a 
separate Board of Public Instruction for Catholics, as well as 
separate Schools and Ecclesiastical Corporations. These ques- 
tions threaten to split up the Reform party, of which the Pro- 
testant portion is probably about equally divided on them, if not 
from principle from expediency. ‘I'he Catholics are united to a 
man in urging their demands. Some Protestant Liberals can see 
no harm in separate Sectarian Schools, supported at the public 
expense, while others would rather dissolve the political party 
with which they are connected than grant them. Again, there 
are others, who, seeing the present numerical superiority of the 
Roman Catholics in the Province, would not give the question 
what they regard as an undue prominence at the present moment. 
They see that there are other and more important questions await- 
ing adjustment by the House now being elected, and without the 
assistance of the Catholics these cannot be carried. They are, 
therefore, willing to sacrifice the minor for the purpose of secur- 
ing the major; it is not an absolute sacrifice either, but only 
keeping them in abeyance. A very small offence suffices to bring 
down on the head of a candidate for Parliament the displeasure 
of the Catholic Institute, of which the head quarters are in this 
city, with branches throughout the country. A special emissary 
has even been sent to oppose Mr. Mackenzie, whose sole offence 
appears to be his having disapproved of the passing of Acts of 
Incorporation, by which sections of the Catholic communion are 
allowed to hold property to an indefinite extent. ‘Their opposi- 
tion will not be sufficiently powerful to prevent his election ; but 
he will have to encounter it, whatever it amounts to. The jour- 
nal in this city which was for four years the demi-official organ of 
the late Government, argues to-day, at great length, to prove the 
proposition, that the continued existence of the alliance of the 
Roman Catholics with the Reform party is impossible.” 
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ORIGINAL ENIGMA, BY THE EDITOR. 


Created by a word, 
Superior to time, 
Offspring of serf and lord, 
And born in every clime ; 
Unlimited by space, 
And yet of space the slave, 
Produced by every race, 
No sex or hue I have ; 
A writer of “no note,” 
Tho’ nightingale in song ; 
Without a mouth or throat, 
Yet speaking every tongue ; 
Unconscious of a thought, 
And yet to wisdom near; 
Though understanding nought, 
In all responses clear ; 
Dying, deprived of air, 
Yet never drawing breath ; 
Knowing no parent’s care, 
Yet living by her death ; 
Perfect, “‘ in every sense,” 
Yet having senses none ; 
Coming, no eye sees whence, 
And in the coming, gone ; 
Lessons repeating all, 
Without a memory, 
My name, whene’er you call, 
I'll answer to,— and die. 





Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing 
army. If we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must 
raise those of the recruiting sergeant.—Hdward Everett. 





Sir, I say that it is employment that makes the people happy.— 
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THE HEART’S-EASE.—An Apo.oaue. 


[ We borrow the following sweet little piece from the “ Practical 
Christian,” but whether it originated in that paper we can not 
say. Ep.] 


A certain king had a very beautiful garden, and grounds ar- 
ranged with taste to please the eye, to afford refreshing shade ; 
retired walks, commanding views and all the delightful fruits that 
could be produced. One superb old oak was so high and grand 
that it could be seen for miles around. Roses and lilacs, and 
flowering shrubs of every kind were there; and, in short, nothing 
was wanting to make it a perfect spot. 

One day the king’s head gardener came in, and exclaimed, “O, 
king, pray come out and see what is the matter with your garden ; 
every thing is wilting, and drooping, and dying.’ While he 
spoke, the other gardeners came rushing up, and all had the same 
sad story to tell. So the king went out, and there, to be sure, he 
found it all as they had said. 

He went first up to his grand old oak tree, his pride and admi- 
ration, and said ‘ Tell me, oak, what’s the matter with you, that 
you are withering and dying?” ‘OQ,’ said the oak, ‘‘I don’t 
think I am of any use, I am so large and cumbersome ; I bear no 
flowers or fruit, and I take up so much room. My branches 
spread so wide and thick that it is all dark and shady under them, 
and no flowers and fruit can grow there. Now, if I were a rose 
bush it would be worth while, for I should bear sweet flowers ; or, 
if I were a peach or a pear tree, or even a grape vine, I could 
give you fruit. 

Then the king went on to his favorite rose bush, and said, 
‘‘ Well, rose bush, what is the matter with you, that you are so 
drooping?” ‘* Because,” said the rose bush, ‘“‘I am of no use ; 
I have no fruit, I bear nothing but frail flowers. If I were an 
oak, like that grand one in the middle of the grounds, I should be 
of some use, for then I should be seen for miles around, and should 
do honor to your garden. But, as it is, 1 may just as well die.” 

The king next came to a grape vine, no longer clinging to the 
trellis and the trees, but trailing sadly on the ground. He stopped 
and said, ‘* Grape vine, what’s the matter with you; why are you 
lying so dolefully on the ground?” “Ah,” said the vine, ‘ You 
see what a poor weak creature I am; I can’t even hold up my 
own weight, but must cling to a tree or a post, and what good can 
Ido? I neither give shade like the oak, nor bear flowers like 
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the shrubs; I can’t even so much as make a border for a walk 
like the box. I must always depend on something else, and surely 
I’m of no use.” 

So on went the king, quite in despair to see all his place going 
to destruction; but he suddenly spied a little heart’s-ease, low 
down by the ground, with its face turned up to him, looking as 
bright and smiling as possible. He stopped, and said “ You dear 
little heart’s-ease, what makes you look so bright and blooming, 
when every thing around you is wilting away?” ‘ Because,” 
said the heart’s ease, “I thought you wanted me here. If you 
had wanted an oak, you would have planted an acorn ; if you had 
wanted roses you would have set out a rose bush; and if you had 
wanted grapes you would have put in a grape vine. But I knew 
that what you wanted of me was to be a heart’s-ease, and so I 
thought I would try and be the very best little heart’s-ease that 
ever I can.” 

Children, can you see the moral? God didn’t want a grown 
up, learnéd, rich, great man in the place where he put you; if he 
had, he would have made one. He wants each of you to be a 
child while you are a child, but he wants you to be a good child, 
and the “ very best little heart’s-ease that ever you can.” Will 
you try? 









THE SHEEP AND THE HORSE.—A Fapte. 


Some sheep, confined in a barren and rocky field, were on the 
point of starvation. Their case seemed hopeless, for they knew 
not how to help themselves, and their owner did not visit them 
often enough to become acquainted with their necessities. 

At last a horse, in the next field, seeing their miserable condi- 
tion, contrived to throw over to them some of the hay which his 
more provident master had given him, but the silly sheep, instead 
of eating the hay, began to discuss the motives of the horse in 
thus feeding them and impoverishing himself; and coming to the 
conclusion that he must have some private ends to answer, or he 
would not act so unnaturally, they resolved not to eat a mouthful, 
and all starved in a heap. 





Ile is a good friend who supplies our wants, but he is a better 
friend who anticipates them. Showers that are prayed for always 
come too late. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF SCHOOL. 


A late number of the paper published by the Hopedale Com- 
munity, at Milford, Massachusetts, contains an original project 
for a new school, and we know not when we have seen a more 
compact statement of the true ends of education, than that set 
forth in the following article of the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion which is to establish and superintend the school. 


Article 1. Section 1. The grand aim and work of this Asso- 
ciation shall be, to EDUCATE the young who may be entrusted to 
its charge for that purpose. ‘To develope properly, thoroughly, 
and harmoniously, all their natural faculties, moral, intellectual 
and physical. To give them, if possible, a high toned moral 
character, based on scrupulous conscientiousness and radical 
Christian principles,— a sound mind, well cultivated, stored with 
useful knowledge, and capable of inquiring, reasoning and judg- 
ing for itself,— a healthful, vigorous body, suitably fed, exercised, 
clothed, lodged and recreated,— good domestic habits, including 
personal cleanliness, order, propriety, agreeableness and generous 
social qualities,— industrial executiveness and skill, in one or 
more of the avocations necessary to a comfortable subsistence,— 
and, withal, practical economy in pecuniary matters. In fine, to 
qualify them, so far as a comprehensive and thorough education 
can do it, for solid usefulness and happiness in all the rightful 
pursuits and relations of life. 


The aim is high, but not one atom higher than every Common 
School in the State should aim, if it ever intends to hit within 
calculable distance of the point aimed at by the noble founders 
of the free schools. 





Death has consigned many a man to fame whom longer life 
would have consigned to infamy. 


Great lies, pretentious absurdities, often obtain credence more 
readily than falsehoods of less pretension. 


The greatest changes in nature and in men, often take place 
the most quietly. 
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32 THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND TEACHERS. 


We propose, on and after the first of February, to print at least eight 
pages of Advertisements with every number of the Journal. This will not 
increase the postage to our subscribers, but may be of advantage to them 
by keeping them acquainted with such Books, Apparatus and other matters 
as appertain to education. 

As we have no interest in any books, we invite all publishers to adver- 
tise, it being understood that we are not responsible for any book advertised 
by others, unless we say so. Our Journal goes into every State, and we 
calculate to circulate 2000 copies of every number where they will be read 
by those most interested in schools. 

To Proprietors and Teachers of Schools and Academies, our sheet will 
present an excellent opportunity for making their institutions known. 

To Teachers in want of Schools, and persons in want of Teachers, the 
sheet may open a fine chance for the expression of their wants. They 
must state what these are as definitely as possible, and we will do what our 
knowledge and experience may suggest to aid them. 

The terms will be six dollars a page, and four dollars for half a page, for 
the first insertion, and half these sums for each continuance. For short 
notices of teachers and schools the charge will be in proportion, though no 
advertisement will be inserted for less than a dollar. Payment will be 
expected in advance, but allowance will be made if the advertisement is to 
be continued. 

&F Advertisements should be sent in as early as possible. 


WM. B. FOWLE, Epitor anp Proprietor, 
West Newton, Mass. 


————n 








LyczumM Lectures. The Editor has prepared several, which he would 
like to deliver, some of these Winter evenings. Terms, Ten Dollars. As 
he may not speak of their quality, he can only say, no satisfaction, no pay 
beyond expenses. 








{=> All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 





((7> Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morris 
Cotton, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances should be made, 
free of expense. 





Stacy & RicHagpson, Printers, 11 Milk Street, Boston. 
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